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Both Suyeon and Jeff are members of a college Anime Club and learning Japanese together. 
One day, Jeff said to Suyeon, “Japanese is so weird and so hard to learn. I guess it’s so much 
easier for you ‘cause you speak Korean.” 


“Wrong! Japanese is a Greek to me as well. And it is weird ... even to me. I can’t make any 
sense of it. Well, I can recognize some words, say, ‘piano’ and ‘ramen’ in Japanese. But that’s 
because they are loan words from English and Chinese. The only real similarity between the 
two languages is word order and grammar. When I watch Japanese Anime, it’s easier to 
choose subtitles in Korean, if available, than in English. I can tell the Japanese-Korean word 
correspondence more easily.” 

“That’s surprising. The two countries are right next to each other. And I can’t tell Japanese 
and Korean people by just looking at them.” 


After the conversation, Suyeon became curious and decided to embark on a mission to find 
out more about the weirdness of the Japanese language. So, she began with a brief overview 
of Japanese. 


Main Characteristics of the Japanese Language 


Probably the most notorious aspect of Japanese is its writing system. It has two sets of 
sound-based alphabets (Hiragana O 525% and Katakana 7% 7+), about fifty letters for 
each set (not including various combinations). With respect to sound, these two sets are 
identical. So, they are redundant but used in different contexts. For example, Katakana is 
most commonly used to represent foreign loan words. Most of noun and verb endings are 
written in Hiragana. 


In addition, there is Kanji , meaning-based characters imported from China. Kanji is 
commonly used to represent content words, such as nouns and verbs. In most other 
languages, Chinese characters are associated with just one pronunciation. However, Kanji 
in Japanese are usually associated multiple pronunciations, used in different contexts. This 
is partly because Chinese characters were imported over a long period of time and the 
Japanese pronunciation reflects the pronunciation used in the Chinese dynasty at the time 
of import. 


In Japan, elementary-school students learn Hiragana, Katakana, and a small number of 
Kanji characters in their first year. Then, they spend five more years to learn about one 
thousand Kanji characters. Middle-school students learn another thousand characters in 
three years. This level of understanding (including 2,000 Kanji characters) is considered the 
basic level of written language proficiency, e.g., to be able read newspaper. It can be said 
that Japanese has the world’s most complicated writing system. 


Suyeon felt lucky because the only characters she needed to learn for the Korean language 
was Hangul St &. It is a fairly systematic, sound-based system consisting of dozens of 
consonant/vowel components. In Korea, basically everything is being written in Hangul. 


Despite the complexity of the Japanese writing system, it is still possible to transcribe 
everything using just Hiragana. Actually, the complexity of written Japanese is just one 
facet. The uniqueness of the language lies in its spoken form as well, as will be seen later. 


The pronunciation of Japanese is relatively simple. There are five vowels (a, e, i, 0, u), with 
length distinction, e.g., ‘a’ vs. ‘aa’, fourteen (or so) basic consonants (p, b, m, t, d, n, k, g, s, 
sh, ch, j, h, r), and two semivowels (y, w). The correspondence between Hiragana/Katakana 
and sounds is fairly straightforward. It is more or less one-to-one, except for certain 
irregularities and orthographic conventions, as commonly observed in any other 
languages. 


The vowel system is somewhat like that of Spanish. As for consonants, Japanese is well 
known for its lack of the ‘l’ sound. So, the ‘r’ vs. ‘l’ distinction cannot be made. Also, there is 
no ‘th’ sound (as in theater) either. The ‘th’ sound (e.g., in English) is pronounced with ‘s’ in 
Japanese. 


In comparison, Korean has more complex sound system with more vowel and consonant 
sounds. For example, Korean is rich with aspirated consonants and (lip-)rounded vowels. 
To Suyeon, Japanese sounds soft and meek compared to Korean. On the other hand, she 
imagined that the Japanese people might consider the Korean language harsh and 
aggressive. 


As for the word order, it is strictly verb-final. The most common word order is subject- 
object-verb (SOV). Noun and verb modifiers always come before nouns and verbs. In this 
respect, Japanese and Korean are very similar. In most cases, word-to-word translation 
makes fairly good sense. This property is also shared with other related languages, e.g., 
Mongolian. 


Nouns normally end with one or more suffixes. Some such suffixes are associated with so- 
called ‘case’, indicating subject, object, possessive, etc. There are suffixes which add special 
meanings, e.g., corresponding to the meanings of English words, and, or, too, even, etc. 


Verb endings can be very complex, possibly with a series of suffixes, corresponding to 
tense, mood, and various modes of expressions. When these suffixes are added, the last 
sound of the verb (and suffixes) can change. The change can be systematic for many verbs, 
but irregular for certain most commonly-used verbs. For example, the meaning “wanted to 


do (polite)” would be represented as si-tagat-tei-masi-ta (do-want-continuation-polite-past). 


Japanese also has a well-developed honorifics, corresponding to the age and social status of 
the addressee and the speaker. And it is possible to employ the following three different 
ways: (1) to respect the addressee, (2) to diminish the status of the speaker, and (3) to 
simply express politeness. These marking may be represented with independent words 
and/or attachments and can be mixed even in a single expression. Korean too has a 
complex honorifics, also reflecting similar East Asian cultural traditions. 


Another striking feature of Japanese is its addressing forms. For example, there are a dozen 
or more ways to address the speaker: watakushi, watashi (the most standard form), atashi, 
boku, ore, uchi, ora, washi, jibun, etc. They are all context-dependent and only certain forms 
are appropriate in a particular context. In Korean, there are not as many different forms of 
addressing. 


The evolution of the Japanese language is a focus of controversies. The most conservative 
view is that it is a language isolate (no established connection to any other languages). 
However, it is also suggested that it belongs to the Altaic language family (old classification) 
or the Transeurasian language family (more recent classification). 


If anything, the closest relative of the Japanese language must be Korean. However, these 
two languages are not at all mutually intelligible. They seem much more different than 
between two languages of, say, Romance languages or Chinese dialects. Their 
pronunciations and basic vocabularies are very different. Although certain words sound 
similar, most of them are loan words from, say, English or Chinese. For example, both of 
these languages have imported a large number of words from Chinese (possibly about half 
of their entire vocabularies). 


At this juncture, Suyeon wanted to look further into the evolution of the Japanese 
language. She thought that the most helpful starting point was the history of the Japanese 
people including the genetic composition of the modern Japanese people. She learned that 
there are three main components or origins: (#1) Ainu, (#2) Korean/Northeastern China, 
and (#3) Central/Southern China (including the surrounding areas). 


Origin #1: Ainu/Jomon 


The Ainu people are considered as the direct descendant of the Jomon people, the first 
inhabitants of the Japanese archipelago. Their arrival was over 10,000 years ago. After 
being displaced by latecomers to the archipelago, only a small number of pure Ainu people 
remain in the northern island of Hokkaido (northern island). In a practical sense, they are 
assimilated to the modern Japanese. And their language is practically extinct. 


The genes of the Ainu/Jomon people are found only in Japan (except only to a small extent 
in the Tibetan plateau). And this is the only genetic marker that clearly distinguishes the 


Japanese people, especially from Koreans and the Chinese. 
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However, the amount of this component varies across Japan. The pure Ainu people have 
the highest concentration of this genetic component. The remaining Japanese have much 
less, say, up to 30% or so. The concentration is higher towards the peripheries of the 
archipelago, in Hokkaido and in Okinawa (southwestern islands). This suggests that later 
migrants gradually interbred with the Jomon people as they expanded north and south 
from central Japan. 


Linguistically speaking, the Ainu language is considered a language isolate. It is completely 
different from Japanese or any other languages. Thus, while absorbing the Jomon/Ainu 
genetic materials, the latecomer Japanese must have completely replaced the Ainu 
language with the Japanese language. Except for place names, there is no obvious trace of 
the Ainu language in Japanese. 


However, the situation with the Okinawan/Ryuku people and their language is different. 
While the Okinawan people have higher Jomon genetic materials than the people in the 
central Japan, they do not have as much Jomon genetic component like the pure Ainu 
people. In addition, their language is considered as a dialect of the Japanese language, 
retaining features from early Japanese. 


However, this is not the complete story the Jomon people. Their genetic materials unique 
to Japan is actually for the paternal lineage. The maternal genetic materials can be found in 
a broader areas of East Asia. This suggests the following. The Jomon people were one of the 
first inhabitants of East Asia (20,000 ~ 30,000 years ago). In the end, they must have been 
displaced by other people and eventually ended up only in the Japanese archipelago. The 
process affected only the paternal genes most likely because only female members of the 
population survived outside Japan. 


Note: It is also said that the Ainu people and certain South American indigenous people 
share some genetic materials. This suggests that they probably had shared ancestors, 
probably even before 30,000 years ago. 


Origin #2: West Liao River Basin 


The second genetic component of the modern Japanese people is from Korea/Northeastern 
China. Recent research traces their origin to the West Liao River basin of Northeastern 
China. According to this research, a new culture of millet farming was emerging around 
9,000 BP (Before Present). Their language is said to be the ancestor of the Transeurasian 
languages, including Japanese and Korean. It is also believed that this population already 
had contact with the people in the Amur River basin. Thus, there already was a genetic 
mixture of these two areas. 


As the population increased, there was a sub-group which moved in the southeast 
direction. They are considered as the ancestors of both the Korean and Japanese people. 
Then, around 6,500 BP, this population further divided into the earliest forms of the Proto- 
Korean and Proto-Japanese people and languages (also as the Proto-Koreanic and Proto- 


Japonic languages). The timing of this branching was analyzed using the vocabularies of the 
modern Korean and Japanese. Note that the Indo-European languages started to branch 
later (around 5,500 BP). Considering the timeline, it is understandable that Korean and 
Japanese can be even more different than English and Hindi. 


While the Proto-Korean people may have remained north of the Korean Peninsula, the 
Proto-Japanese people must have moved into the peninsula. Even after the separation of 
these two populations, the Proto-Japanese and Proto-Korean languages (Versions 0.1) must 
have been similar. The grammatical similarity between modern Japanese and Korean must 
stem from this connection. 


As the Proto-Japanese people migrated to the Korean Peninsula, they must have 
encountered the Jomon people who were already there. In terms of supporting population, 
millet farming is more efficient than the Jomon people’s hunter-gatherer life style. Thus, it 
is likely that the Proto-Japanese people displaced the Jomon people. Furthermore, this 
displacement must have occurred without interbreeding, because the Jomon genetic 
materials were never left in the Korean Peninsula. In addition, reflecting its predominance, 
the Proto-Japanese language must have not been affected by the Jomon language. The first 
major change to the Proto-Japanese language would occur later. 


Origin #3: Yangtze River Basin 


The third genetic component of the modern Japanese people can be traced to the Yangtze 
River basin in southern China, where rice farming originated about 10,000 years ago. 
Although rice farming is extremely efficient, it is also extremely labor intensive. As a result, 
the area must have attracted a large population from the surrounding areas, including 
Southeast Asia. Also reflecting the situation, it is quite possible that the languages spoken 
in the area be very eclectic, involving a number of different characteristics from different 
languages and language families (including Sito-Tibetan, Austroasiatic, Kra-Dai, and 
possibly Austronesian as well). 


Around 4,000 BP, rice farming in the area suffered from a series of natural/climate 
disasters. Also affected by the disasters, refugees from northern parts of China flooded the 
area. In search for new opportunities, many rice farmers started to escape the area. Some 
of them must have moved northward along the coast of Yellow Sea. Let us call them 
Yangtze Mystery migrants and their language, Yangtze Mystery language (Version 1.0). 
Their language may have been a mixture of southern Chinese languages (of that time) and 
various languages of the surrounding areas of Southeastern Asia. It must have features of 
multiple language families. As a lingua franca, its sounds and grammar may have been 
relatively simple. 


During their way, the Mystery migrants must have encountered the people in coastal 
China. To successfully interact with well-developed Chinese people, the migrants must 
have developed a keen sense of diplomacy, as well as fighting skills. There must have been 
interbreeding as well. So the migrants must have become even more heterogeneous both 


genetically and linguistically. 


Also during the northward migration, the migrants must have gradually adapted the rice 
farming to colder climates. After a long, challenging journey, they eventually reached the 
Korean Peninsula, where the Proto-Japanese people were living with millet farming. This 
was around 3,500 BP or 1,500 BCE (Before Common Era). By this time, the Mystery migrants’ 
language must have evolved into the Mystery language Ver. 2.0. 


Note that there is an alternative hypothesis regarding how rice farming reached Japan. It 
suggests a sea route. Although there is no reason to completely reject such a possibility, it 
might be difficult to accept that the sea route is the only or main route. It would be hard to 
imagine that migrating rice farmers could have hired a fleet of vessels. So, it seems more 
feasible to retain the earlier idea of rice farming reaching Japan through the Korean 
Peninsula. 


Impact of the Yangtze Mystery Language 


After the separation from the Proto-Korean language at around 6,500 BP, the Proto- 
Japanese language (Ver. 0.1) went through various changes. The first major influence must 
have been from the Yangtze Mystery migrants (from around 3,500 BP or 1,500 BCE). 


Some key factors in this context are as follows. First, rice farming is more efficient and 
labor intensive than millet farming. Second, the rice-farming migrants must have been 
more experienced in terms of politics/diplomacy and fighting, reflecting their arduous 
migration through coastal Chinese regions. 


Thus, it is natural to imagine that the Mystery migrant was in a more advantageous 
position. However, in terms of population, there must have been more Proto-Japanese 
people as they were already occupying a large part of the Korean Peninsula. Any way, the 
interaction between these two groups must have been complex. 


From the point of view of the Mystery migrants, they must have tried to take advantage of 
the less skilled but more populous Proto-Japanese people in order to expand their rice 
production. From the point of view of the Proto-Japanese people, they must have tried to 
acquire the rice-farming skills while maintaining their independence. Without clear 
dominance, these two population groups must have co-existed and interbred. 


Since the Proto-Japanese people needed to learn rice farming, it is likely that they learned 
the Mystery language. Then, they may have subsequently simplified the sound of the Proto- 
Japanese language. In addition, they needed to learn the vocabulary relevant to rice 
farming and their life style. 


During this process, the Proto-Japanese language may also have acquired certain 
characterization of a tone language, as in Chinese. According to linguistic reconstruction 
from the (later) Old Japanese, the Proto-Japanese appears to have more robust tonal 
distinctions than the modern Japanese. The Proto-Japanese language may also have 
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acquired certain characterization of various languages in the Southeast Asia, e.g., repetitive 
use of words. 


Nevertheless, the Proto-Japanese people wanted to keep their identity. They did not want 
to completely adopt the Mystery language and abandon their own language. This mentality 
may have been behind keeping the grammar of their language. 


Ina nut shell, the resulting Proto-Japanese language (Ver. 1.0) was an intermediate version 
between the Proto-Japanese Ver. 0.1 (immediately after the diversion from the Proto- 
Korean) and the modern Japanese. This language may be considered as a sort of creole 
between the Proto-Japanese Ver. 0.1 (grammar) and the Mystery language (sounds and 
vocabulary). 


In a sense, this situation might resemble the case of Haitian Creole, which consists mainly 
of French vocabulary with African grammar. The slaves from Africa must have retained 
their grammar to keep their identity. The case of Basque may be another example of 
retaining a language to maintain their ethnic identity. Sandwiched between Spain and 
France, the Basque country still tries to keep their traditions. 


Since the Yangtze Mystery language was eventually replaced by the Korean language, little 
is known about it. This must be a major component in the mystery to the evolution of the 
Japanese language. Suppose that the French language completely disappears after the 
development of Haitian Creole. Haitian Creole would appear completely mysterious. 


Yayoi Migration 


As the Yangtze Mystery migrants and the Proto-Japanese people were interacting (1,500 
BCE ~), the Proto-Korean people formed a kingdom of Gojoseon at the northwestern corner 
of the Korean Peninsula. Then, people from further north pressured the Proto-Korean 
people southward and formed the kingdom of Goguryeo. Goguryeo eventually occupied the 
vast area from the northern half of the peninsula to far north (until 668 CE). 


One advantage of the Proto-Korean people was the use of horse for transportation (not yet 
for fighting), probably acquired from the people to their north. So, the Proto-Korean people 
was able to conquer (and probably absorbed) the Yangtze Mystery people in the 
southwestern part of the peninsula. So, the Yangtze Mystery language was destined to 
disappear. Then, this area eventually became Baekje. The Proto-Korean people also formed 
their own state in the southeastern part (Silla). The Proto-Japanese people resisted but 
were pushed to the southernmost part of the peninsula (Gaya). They were eventually 
displaced/absorbed by the Proto-Korean people. 


During this process, a large part of the Proto-Japanese people must have fled to the 
Japanese archipelago (1,000 BCE ~ 500 CE). This is the Yayoi migration. This migration 
resulted in the formation of the Yayoi culture in Japan, gradually absorbing the Jomon 
people. Although the Jomon people left genetic markings in the Yayoi population, the 
Jomon language gradually died out without significant impact on the Proto-Japanese 
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language. At the end of this process, the language of the Yayoi people became Proto- 
Japanese Ver. 2.0. 


By this time, the Proto-Japanese language must have been substantially different from the 
Proto-Korean language, except for grammar. Still, there must have been some similarity 
between the two languages. For example, consonant voicing practice of Proto-Japanese 
Ver. 2.0 seems to be more like that of Korean. Furthermore, Proto-Japanese Ver. 2.0 
demonstratives may too have some similarities to Korean. 


Even though the Yayoi people was displaced by the Proto-Korean people in the Korean 
Peninsula, they had already acquired rice farming and diplomatic skills from the rice 
farmers from China. As a result, the Yayoi people were able to form strong governments in 
Japan. 


Third Wave of Immigration to Japan 


After the migration of the Proto-Japanese (Yayoi) people to the Japanese archipelago, the 
Korean Peninsula was eventually conquered by the Proto-Korean people from Silla (668 CE). 
Toward the end of this process, many people of all backgrounds were displaced. This 
includes: the Yangtze Mystery people from Baekje and even the Proto-Korean people from 
Goguryeo and Silla. Some of them followed the path of the Proto-Japanese and migrated to 
Japan. 


After the first wave (Jomon) and the second wave (Yayoi/Proto-Japanese) of migration to 
the Japanese archipelago, this migration is considered as the third wave. The timing 
roughly corresponds to the Kofun period in Japan (300 ~ 600 CE). 


By this time, the Yayoi people in Japan have established their dominance in Japan. This is 
partly due to their rice-farming and diplomatic skills learned from the Yangtze Mystery 
people in the Korean Peninsula. As they strengthened their presence in Japan, they must 
have needed more people. So, the third wave of migrants were welcome. 


Among the new immigrants, many of the Yangtze Mystery people must have been a 
scholar, with the knowledge of Chinese characters. As rapidly expanding governments 
needed people to record events and other information, these people could have occupied 
secretarial positions to assist the governments. 


The Proto-Korean people must have introduced the use of horse for transportation. This 
too must be crucial for further development. And there are abundant evidence of 
introducing horse-related names (places and people) to Japan. 


However, the Yayoi people must have kept the dominance in Japan. They also kept the 
Proto-Japanese language (Ver. 2.0). This may parallel the situation in the U.S. While 
English-speaking people depended on later immigrants who spoke other languages, they 
kept the dominance and English as their common language. 


Isolation and Galapagos Syndrome 


The Proto-Japanese language Ver. 2.0 eventually became Old Japanese (700 ~ 800 CE). By 
this time, the basic elements of the modern Japanese language was established. It was 
radically different from the Korean language of that time. 


Even after this time, the Japanese language evolved significantly. This may well reflect the 
geographic uniqueness of Japan, isolated from the surrounding countries by water in all 
directions. This may have been accelerated during the Edo-era isolation (most of 1603 ~ 
1868 CE). 


The development of a unique characteristic in a geographically-isolated area will 
eventually be referred to as Galapagos syndrome, especially in connection to modern 
technologies. Many of them are often weird and not really useful/practical outside Japan. 
However, analogous situations must have occurred in the cultural and linguistic domains as 
well. For example, sushi and seppuku (suicide by cutting one’s own belly, of course, before 
modern times) are good examples of Galapagos syndrome before modern times. 


In terms of the difference between the Japanese and Korean languages, we may contrast 
the island mentality of the Japanese and the peninsula mentality of Koreans. The Japanese 
developed their culture based on its isolation, resulting in well-known characteristics of 
indirectness and non-verbal expressions. In a sense, isolation and island mentality must 
have contributed to fast-paced changes. 


On the other hand, Koreans had to face threats from all directions. Thus, they must have 
depended on directness and argumentation. Also, in order to keep their identity, it was 
more important to keep the language as is without assimilating to the languages of the 
surrounding areas. Thus, the peninsula mentality must have contributed more to retention 
than change. So, linguistically speaking, it can be said that Japanese is more progressive 
and Korean, more conservative. 


Epilogue 


After listening to Suyeon’s story, Jeff exclaimed, 

“Wow, that’s a lot of information! So, you are saying .... the weirdness of Japanese, even 
compared to Korean, is mainly due to the contact with the Yangtze Mystery language and 
the long-standing Galapagos syndrome in Japan. Right?” 

“Yeah. But ... this is just a story I made up.” 

“Suyeon, that’s all right. It’s a fascinating topic to grow our imagination.” 
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Although inspired by real historical and linguistic information, the above story is still a work of fiction. 
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